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Illustrated 

BY 

Granville J^erkins. 

How often, entering beautiful Milford, and having 
left the clatter and turmoil of the great cit}^ but four 
hours' ride behind me, have I thought of Caspar Be- 
cerra's lesson, 

"That is best which heth nearest ! " 

for we go, looking after brook-foam, tree-bloom and 
bird-song, far off to the New Hampshire Hills, the 
North Woods, or the thousand St. Lawrence isles, 
when Nature, in her most frolic and coquettish 
mood, is hidden, like Fair Rosamond, awaiting her 
lover in a labyrinth that he ma}^ reach between a 
summer-day morn and noon. More than one poet, 
to be sure, and artists like him to whose exquisite 
drawings my words are but a dingy setting, have 
been her favorites, and possess the key to this for- 
est-close, and the clue that leads to her inmost cov- 
ert. They will not refuse to welcome other gentle 
spirits to the woods and waters that so long have 
been their haunt. 

Pike County — was ever a tract of beauty chris- 
tened by rude sponsors with a more 
heathenish name — ^ is a rugged, nat- 
ural park, which forms the north- 
eastern corner of Pennsylvania, di- 
vided b}^ the Upper Delaware from 
New York and New Jersey on the 
hither side. By some uncommon 
fortune, the Erie Railway, that 
passes through Port Jervis, has 
put forth no aiiieniia toward Mil- 
ford, which still lies unperturbed 
and secluded, one hour's stage- 
ride below, crowning a plateau be- 
side the river, and everywhere 
guarded by the Pike County hills. 
From the northern border to the 
famous Water Gap, forty miles 
south, stretches a gigantic ridge, 
compact of slate and shale, over- 
hanging the rich meadow-banks of 
the Delaware, and fringed with pine 
and fir. Standing on its crest, you 
see the checkered fields of wheat 
and corn, through which the river 
winds afar, and can almost hear the 
song of the jolly raftsmen, whose 
annual cruise from headwater to 
ocean-port I have so often longed 
to follow. Along this romantic 
valley are cliffs of wildest, crag- 
giest forms, and streams as vir- 
ginal as when they were the In- 
dian maiden's bath and mirror. 
They tumble over the great bluff's 
into the lowland and the welcom- 
ing river, even at their own wild 
will. Shut in with woods and but- 
tressed with mighty walls of rock, 
are cascades lovely as an}^ in the 
world — almost peerless in grace 
and variety of feature. These, too, 
by the score — here and there, and 
everywhere — being, as any lum- 
berman will tell you, while he sits 
at lunch upon the half-sawn log, " of no 'count round 
here, and a nateral product of the sile." The Cock- 
ney tourist, whose first inquiry on landing at New 
York is, " Have you any cataracts near by } " is guided 
to Trenton Falls, or Watkins' Glen, when he might 
so easily reach Milford, just oft" the line of travel, and 
satisfy to the full his 



" hunger for the Hving wood, 
The laureled crags, the hemlocks hanging wide, 
The rushing stream that will not be withstood. 
Bound forward to wed him with the river's tide." 

Close against the mountain-wall is built the valley 
turnpike, a natural *' Macadam," for the shale thrown 
upon it from the roadside, packs down as hard and 
even as a mosaic floor. Far above rise the oak, ma- 
ple and chestnut, birch and pine, and at intervals of 
every league, I sa^^ dark gaps open like doorways in 
the hillside, through which the trout-streams — that 
here are brooks and kills, but which would be rivers 
in New England, and soiled, in the judgment of an- 
glers, poets, and painters, with all ignoble use — are 
plunging, as 5^et, unstained and free. A land of 
streams : 

" Some, Hke a downward smoke. 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumb'rous sheet of foam below." 

But here is no swooning of the languid air, and no 
seeming always afternoon. It is a Morning Land, 
with ever}^ cliff" facing the risen sun. The mist and 
languor are in grain-fields far below; the hills them- 
selves are of the richest, darkest green ; the skies are 
blue and fier}- ; the air is crisp, transparent, ox3^gen- 
ated, American ; it is no place for lotus-eating, but for 
■drinking water of the fountain of youth, till one feels 
the zest and thrill of a new life that is not unrestful, 
yet as far as may be from the lethargy of mere repose. 
The speckled trout of this region, though not so 
large as their Long Island kindred, are more in num- 
ber ; growing in weight as the fisher wanders down 
the current, and leaping at his fly with a lusty moun- 
tain vigor — a spring like the quiver of a sword-blade. 
Fishing in the preserved brooks and ponds of the 
lowlands will do to furnish one's larder, but you can- 
not feed anglers so ! I would as lief shoot a farmer's 
ducks in the' barn3^ard and fanc}^ it sport. Give me 
a highland trout-stream, with its picturesque, gloam- 
ing recesses, its thousand leaps and eddies ; its vari- 
et}^ of likel)^ riffles and rock-hung pools ; its forest- 




BRIDAL VEIL. 

laced sunlight and shadow ; beyond all, the perpet- 
ual, delicious laughter of its waters, luring one ever 
along its course ! What though we pass through 
perilous gorges, and clamber, wet and lame, from rock 
to rock I There are mossy openings, where the bob- 
olinks make music and the grasses are still spangled 
with dew. Here we rest, and count our trout, and 



lovingly lay them down, never ceasing to wonder at 
their hues of carmine, silver and gold, clear in our 
own minds that 'tis their manifest destiny to be 
brought from their shadowy hiding-places into the 
revealing light, to 

" Suffer themselves to be admired. 
And not blush so to be desired." 

After a season's task-work, come to one of these 
brooks, and in an hour the cares and quarrels of the 
jostling world seem 

" Gone, like a wind that blew 
A thousand years ago ! " 

All wildwood, gentl)^ barbaric, elements within us as- 
sert themselves ; the primitive man peers out, and 
one feels a world to be well lost for the natural life, 
the health, thesavagery of the forest and the stream. 
The Vandermarck and Sawkill flow through the 
village of Milford; lower down, at. intervals of a 
league, are the Raymondskill, Adams, Dingman's, and 
the Bushkill, each with attractions peculiar to itself. 
The Sawkill Falls are somewhat widely known ; their 
grace is the despair of the painter and the delight of 
)roung and old. Sawkill Glen is another beauty-spot, 
in the heart of Milford, directly behind Fanny Dim- 
mick's hotel. Upon the Adams Brook the under- 
woods are dark and romantic, and there are terrific 
gorges and countless falls, between the mountain 
and river roads. This stream is stocked with noble 
trout, but is so diflfiicult of access that only the elect 
frequent it. Among these is the poet Boker, who 
made it his resort during a season among the hills. I 
warrant that now, though he may be sitting cross- 
legged upon a silk divan, in all the indolence of ori- 
ental life, he sometimes has a picture in his mind of 
the lunching-rock, at foot of the " high fall," upon 
the dear old Adams Brook, five thousand miles away. 
But the Raymondskill is the acknowledged mon- 
arch of our Milford fluviarch}^ It rises miles above- 
them all, in a vast wilderness, where the springs 
outlast summer drouth and winter cold, and yield 
a constant torrent for its craggy bed. I have 
never fished upward to its source, 
choosing rather to think of the 
wildwood as perpetual, stretching 
into trackless westering regions, 
the cover of mysteries and snares. 
Certes, it is the ranging-ground 
of copperheads, rattlesnakes, and 
other such small deer, and I am 
told that venison and bear's meat, 
even, repay the hunters \\^ho strike 
boldly out from Bloominggrove 
Park at fall-tide of the year. But 
let my reader make his first ac- 
quaintance with the Raymondskill 
where it is a swift, full stream, 
coursing through farmers' mea- 
dows on the upper plateau. Drive 
thither at sunrise of a bright June 
morning, and spend a golden day, 
angling, if you like, along its banks. 
Should the water be of the right 
depth and color, you will fill your 
creel with handsome fish ; other- 
wise the beauty of the tramping- 
ground must be your reward. In 
an hour you reach the cataract and 
ruined dam at "Goosey's," below 
which a series of the loveliest swift- 
waters and miniature cascades will 
tempt you, by another hour's jour- 
ney, within sight of the spray and 
sound of the roar of the greater 
Rajnnondskill Falls. 

Here is a cleft in the mountain, 
wide and deep, where the brook 
takes its grandest leaps from the 
higher to the lower world. The 
upper fall is a double cataract, as 
represented in the last of Mr. Per- 
kins's truthful sketches, and higher, 

in fact, than the broad, magnificent 

fall which is the subject of our front- 
ispiece. The two are so near each 
other as to form one picture to the 
eye. I do not know the exact height of the upper or 
lower fall, but the proportions are well indicated by 
the figure in the drawing of the latter, and it is not 
the dimensions of a cataract that make it poetical 
and inspiring. All these matter's are relative, and, for 
one, I have had more pleasure in gazing at the Ray- 
mondskill Falls than at Niagara itself. 
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From the cliff, on the left of the dark pool below, 
is shaken down the filmy, transparent " Bridal Veil." 
Every waterfall has a Bridal Veil, but this is, the 
Laureate's veritable " slow-dropping veil of thinnest 
lawn," as one can see by its counterfeit presentment. 
Here I will leave my angler to meditate awhile, and 
drink his fill of that beauty in which Weir and Beard 
and Whittredge have loved to dip their pencils. He 
has still before him a irdle of devious windings 

— filled with such witching nooks as that which 
stretches its tranquil, dreamy length across this page 

— ere he can gain the riverside, and set his feet to- 
ward Milford. May his day's luck be proportionate 
to his deserts as an angler, and his appreciation of 
the poets' and painters' haunts ! 

— Edfmaid C. Stedman. 



A FEW WORDS ON ANGLING, 

If one can be said to belong to a profession which 
he has never followed, and of which he has no prac- 
tical knowledge, I .am an angler. I am an angler in 
theory, and I flatter myself that, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, I could become an an- 
gler in practice. I have fished in 
my time, of course, and my lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, as 
the fish have had reason to remem- 
ber, for the places which knew them 
once now know them no more. But 
it was in salt water, which your true 
. angler shuns. It was along the sea- 
coast of New England, chiefly along 
the south-eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts, where fish of the com- 
mon sort abound. I have caught 
scup there, and tautog, and blue- 
fish, and occasionally a rock-bass. 

It was a delightful task, and if I had 
to choose between it and the sell- 
ing of stocks, as a means of liveli- 
hood, the stocks would remain un- 
sold. To the old conundrum — 

"Which would you rather do, or 

go a-fishing?" — there is but one 

answer, as far as I am concerned : 

"Go a-fishing." There is more in 

fishing than the inland novice 

dreams of. There is the morning 

sail of three or four miles, under the 

gray overcast sky. The town drifts 

astern, the lighthouse approaches, 

and boats before unseen heave in 

sight. The sea sets shoreward in 

long, rolling waves, and the wind 

blows from off the sea, fresh and 

cool, rumpling one's hair with its 

invisible fingers, and leaving a salt 

kiss on one's lips. We drop the 

anchor, the sail is pulled down, and 

with the boat rocking up and down 

we cast our baited ' lines into the 

green, gusty water. We see noth- 
ing, but we feel something — what 

is it ? We jerk the line, but it is off. 

We put on more bait, and cast the 

line again. Another bite, another 

jerk, and we land a scup. It is not a beautiful fish 
like the trout; still, it is a fish, and as we came out 
after fish, it answers well enough for a beginning. 
The next haul brings in a rock-bass, and though it is 
not very lovely to behold, we declare it a beaut^^ 
By the time we have caught a dozen or more fish, 
the sport becomes exciting, and what makes it so to 



VIEW ON THE RAYMONDSKILL. 

most minds is the uncertainty which attends it. If 
we knew just what we should catch, and if we saw 
what we were to catch, half the zest would be gone. 
It is the casting of the line into the green obscurity, 
and the eagerness with which we wait to see what it 
will entice to its barbed clutch, that makes fishing the 
sport it is. 

This is all very well, my friend, I hear some tender- 
hearted reader exclaim, but you seem to have forgot- 
ten one thing. Not at all : I have not forgotten the 
fish. Dear old Leigh Hunt, the master of all of us in 
the art of humane thinking, has rendered that an im- 
possibility. You remember his little essay on " An- 
gling," and the stand that he makes against it on ac- 
count of its cruelty. He is severe on poor Izaak 
Walton, whom he accuses of inconsistency, and I 
know not what besides, and whose loveable old face 
assumes, in his pitying eyes, the aspect of a fish ! 
"He looks like a pike, dressed in broadcloth in- 
stead of butter." He asks us to imagine ourselves a 
sort of human fish. "Now fancy a genius fishing 
for us ; fancy him baiting a great hook with pickled 
salmon, and twitching up old Izaak Walton from the 




THE MAIN FATJ-. 

banks of the river Lee. with a hook through his ear. 
How he would go up, roaring and screaming, and 
thinking the devil had got him ! " We can fancy it, 
and fancy the delight with which Hunt would have 
witnessed the spectacle ! 

We know what Hunt, who was no angler, thought 
about the cruelty of angling. Let us see what Sir 



Humphry Davy, who was an angler, says on this sub- 
ject, in his Sahnonia : "I have already admitted the 
danger of analyzing, too closely, the moral character 
of any of our field-sports; yet I think it cannot be 
doubted that the nervous system of fish, and cold- 
blooded animals in general, is less sensitive than that 
of warm-blooded animals. The hook usually is fixed 
in the cartilaginous part of the mouth, where there 
are no nerves; and a proof that the sufferings of a 
hooked fish cannot be great is found in the circum- 
stance, that though a trout has been hooked and 
played with for some minutes, he will often, after his 
escape, with the artificial fly in his mouth, take the 
natural fly, and feed as if nothing had happened ; 
having apparently learned from the experiment, that 
the artificial fly is not proper food. And I have 
caught pikes with four or five hooks in their mouths, 
and tackle which they had broken only a few min- 
utes before ; and the hooks seemed to have no other 
effect than that of serving as a sauce pzqtiante, urging 
them to seize another morsel of the same kind." 

This, you say, is the special pleading of the angler. 
It is put, I admit, in the mouth of Halieus, who is sup- 
posed to be an accomplished fly- 
fisher; but, to show you that I am 
without prejudice in the matter, I 
will quote the reply of Physicus, 
who is not an angler, but a person 
fond of inquiries in natural history 
and philosophy: " Fishes are mute, 
and cannot plead, even in the waj^ 
that birds and quadrupeds do, their 
ovvn cause ; yet the instances you 
quote onl)^ prove the intense char- 
acter of their appetites, which seem 
not so moderate as Whiston imag- 
ined, in his strange philosophical 
romance on the Deluge, in which 
he supposes that in the antediluvi- 
an world the heat was much greater 
than in this, and that all terrestrial 
and aerial animals had their pas- 
sions so exalted by this high tem- 
perature, that the)^ were lost in sin, 
and destroyed for their crimes ; 
but that fish, living in a cooler ele- 
ment, were more correct in their 
lives, and were therefore spared 
from the destruction of the primi- 
tive world. You have proved, by 
your examples, the intensity of the 
appetite of hunger in fishes ; Spa- 
lanzani has given us another proof 
of the violence of a different appe- 
tite, or instinct, in a cold-blooded 
animal, that has most of the habits 
of the genus — the frog; which in 
the breeding season remains at- 
tached to the female, though a limb, 
or even his head, is removed from 
the body." To which Halieus re- 
sponds, " This is likewise in favor of 
my argument, that the sensibility of 
this class of animals to physical 
pain is comparatively small." 

You have heard the man's side, 
and the fish's side, and can judge 
for yourself whether angling is a cruel sport. Wood- 
worth was fond of it ; while Byron held it in contempt. 
Nelson continued the pursuit, after he had lost his 
right arm, holding the rod with his left hand. Paley 
was once asked when a book of his would be fin- 
ished. " My lord, I shall work steadily at it when the 
flv-fishing season is over." —Henry Richaj^ds. 
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